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COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON ROMAN SATIRE 


Petronius 71.11 


When Trimalchio became mellow toward the end 
of his famous dinner, he discussed his will and then 
turned to his friend Habinnas to check on the details 
of his final resting place (Sat. 71). His tomb and its 
decoration were to be lavish. The tomb was to be 


set on an oversized plot of ground in elaborate sur-. 


roundings. In addition to statues of Trimalchio and 
his Fortunata there were to be many reliefs, a horo- 
logium, a special caretaker, a grove of fruit trees, and 
vines. The inscription is given in full and there is a 
description of the reliefs which include the gladiatorial 
combats of Petraites, ships under full sail, Trimalchio 
on a tribunal pouring out money, Trimalchio’s favorite 
boy, and a boy weeping over a broken urn. 

To Petronius the humor of the scene is double— 
the incongruity of this description at a dinner party 
and the accumulation of these familiar items on the 
tomb of the vulgar Trimalchio. Petronius was not in- 
venting details of his description but satirizing current 
ostentatious customs. Mommsen discussed the form of 
the inscription (H 13, 1878,116-21, i.e. Ges. Schr. 
7.200-5) and Friedlander in his notes on the Cena 
(second edition 1906, 339-44) gave parallels for in- 
dividual details of the reliefs. For example, the monu- 
ment of L. Munatius Plancus, Augustalis of Pompeii, 
was decorated with a ship under sail (CIL 10.1030—= 
Dessau, ILS 6373). Again on the monument of M. 
Valerius Anteros Asiaticus, a rich freedman and sevir 
of Brixia, many figures appear: Anteros in a toga 
sits on a tribunal distributing largess, behind him are 
six attendants and below the tribunal eight men and 
women stretch out their hands to him. Other reliefs 
show more attendants, a man with a trumpet, a man 
in a toga (? Anteros) sacrificing, a pair of boxers, two 
pairs of gladiators, and Mercury standing on an altar 
(CIL 5.4482). 

The scene of special interest in Petronius’ account 
is this: et urnam licet fractam sculpas, et super eam 


puerum plorantem (71.11). It is obviously a sentimental 
idea of death—the broken urn was to be symbolic of 
what would befall Trimalchio. No parallels have been 
pointed out for this. On a lamp in the British Museum 
there is a relief which may serve, if not as a genuine 
parallel, at least as a commentary on this scene (H. B. 
Walters, Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Lamps 
in the British Museum, London 1914, no. 1032, p. 154, 
fig. 206). The lamp is from Alexandria. It has in- 
stead of a handle a verticle attachment ornamented 
with a winged Nemesis (“Nemesis [?]” Walters) 
holding a scale (“bridle [?]” Walters) in her right 
hand and resting her left on a wheel. The discus of 
the lamp shows a winged Eros with his right arm across 
his body and his left hand to his cheek. His head is 
inclined downward toward two objects which are the 
two parts of a broken vase. The Eros and the frag- 
ments of the vase are on a flat object with rounded 
edges identified by Walters as a stool but obviously 
meant to be a pedestal. The crudity of the workman- 
ship makes certainty difficult, but the Eros seems to 
be mourning over the broken vase. The artisan who 
made the mold for the figures on the handle and 
discus may have been copying figures from larger 
reliefs—perhaps from the répertoire of a lapidarius (the 
term used for Habinnas in 65.5). 


The subjects of reliefs on Roman lamps reflect the 
taste of the common people—deities, scenes from heroic 
legend, or from daily life, and those drawn from the 
munera gladiatoria. Many of the lamps which have 
been found were funerary furniture (cf. Walters, xiv- 
XV, xxvii-xxxiii). Petronius in his story of the matron 
of Ephesus mentions a lamp burning in the tomb 
(111.4). Because of such usage it would not be strange 
to find a parallel between the decoration of a lamp and 
a grave relief. 

An interesting sidelight may be thrown upon the 
urna fracta by a custom at modern Greek funerals 
where water is poured out of a jar as the bier passes 
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and the jar is then broken (J. C. Lawson, Modern 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cambridge 
1910, 520-1). The real meaning of this is explained 
by Lawson as sympathetic magic to assure plenty of 
water in the new land. The instrument which has 
served the magical purpose must not be used again 
and consequently is broken. However, Lawson con- 
tinues, in many cases the real meaning has been lost 
and it is conjectured that the jar is symbolic of the 
body and the water of the soul. 
C. McDermotr 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Punctuation of Martial 3.8.2 


Unum oculum Thais non habet, ille duos. 

So Heraeus and Lindsay, and of course the ellipsis 
is simple. But Th. Birt’s suggestion that the comma 
ought rather to be after Thais (RhM 79, 1931, 303) 
has raised the question in my mind whether it would 
not be better to delete the comma altogether and take 
non habet in the dad xowod construction. 

Epwarp BoucHER STEVENS 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


An Overlooked Double Entendre 


Friedlander’s comment on 3.96 of Martial’s Epigrams 
is correct for one of the two punishments which are 
implied. For the other, compare the mistake of the 
maritus of 3.85.1-2. Martial is not going to make 
that kind of mistake. Gargilius will suffer the mutila- 
tion which Baeticus ought to have suffered (3.81.5). 
7 the punishment but not for the crime compare 
2.81.1. 

Epwarp BoucHER STEVENS 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


Martial’s Equestrian Cobbler 

In two epigrams of his third book (16 and 59), 
published about 88 a.p., Martial deals caustically with 
an upstart cobbler (sutor cerdo) who has somehow ac- 
quired the means and position to be able to furnish 
gladiatorial games for his community (in Epigram 59 
it is stated to be Bononia); and in the penultimate 
veee of the book (99), the is gleeful that 

e fellow has become nettled by the taunts.! 


Modern editors have, in general, failed to point out 
what may be the full significance of these references 
to a tradesman’s bounty in the light of two later 


1Similarly Juvenal (3.34-7) speaks of performers in the pro- 
vincial amphitheatres who eventually turn into providers of 
the shows: munera nunc edunt. 


passages in Silver Latm literature, viz., Tacitus’ An- 
nales 4.62-3 and Suetonius’ life of Claudius 28. Cor- 
nelius Schrevel’s edition of Martial (Leyden 1670) 
mentions the first of these passages and the Lemaire 
edition (Paris 1825) cites them both; but later editors 
of the Epigrams seem to have passed them by uni- 
versally.? 

According to Tacitus (Annals (4.62) the year 27 
A.D. was marked by a frightful disaster when at the 
town of Fidenae, a large amphitheatre, which had been 
flimsily constructed, in sordidam mercedem, by a cet- 
tain freedman Atilius, collapsed, carrying to a horrible 
death many thousands of spectators.3 Following upon 
this catastrophe a senatus consultum was passed de- 
creeing that henceforth no one should be permitted to 
provide gladiatorial games whose financial standing 
represented less than 400,000 sesterces, and that no 
amphitheatre should be erected on foundations that 
had not been carefully inspected.4 

Now, inasmuch as 400,000 sesterces constituted the 
legally required census of an eques under the Empire, 
this senatorial enactment of 27 A.D. meant that there- 
after only those who possessed the financial qualifica- 
tion for admission into the ordo equestris were entitled 
to the right of sponsoring public games. That the 
prohibition was even more explicit and actually re- 
stricted the privilege munera edendi to members of 
the equestrian class, that is, to those who enjoyed the 
status as well as the census of this social order, is the 
inference to be drawn from Suetonius’ statement in his 
life of Claudius (28) to the effect that this emperor 
granted to his freedman Harpocras “the right of giving 
public shows” (spectacula publice edendi ius).5 That 
this indulgence by Claudius was an express exception 
to the senatus consultum of 27 A.D. is hardly to be 
doubted. The language of Tacitus, Annals 4.63.2, then, 
is less explicit than it might be: the mention of 400,000 
sesterces means not merely a prohibition of shoestring 
speculation but, by implication, a restriction of the ius 
munera edendi to a responsible social class, that of the 
equites. 

In view of these facts we may draw more definite 
conclusions about the worldly rise of Martial’s cobbler. 
It is not merely that he has acquired considerable 
wealth, amounting to at least 400,000 sesterces, but 
that evidently he has also worked his way somehow or 


2E. G. Hardy, in his enlightening commentary on Juvenal 
3.36, calls attention to the Tacitean passage and, in conclusion, 
makes mention of Martial 3.59. 

3According to Tacitus, 50,000 people were maimed or 
crushed to death; Suetonius (Tiberius 40) gives the loss of life 
as supra viginti hominum milia. 

4Tacitus, Annals 4.63.2:-ne quis gladiatorium munus ederet 
cui minor milium res, neve amphitheatrum 
imponeretur nisi solo firmitatis spectatae. 

5J. C. Rolfe’s brief note (Loeb Classical Library edition) is 
quite explicit, “Otherwise restricted to knights.” 
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knights. He is one of those numerous unworthies who 
continually moved the spleen of Juvenal and Martial, 
and others too, foreigners and freedmen who rose to 
wealth and position at the expense of true-born Ro- 
mans in the gaudy society of the first century.° To be 
sure, a member of the equestrian class was ordinarily 
required to be ingenuus; but it is no secret that this 
requirement was freely waived by imperial favor,” just 
as the ius trium liberorum was frequently bestowed 
upon those who were childless (Pliny the Younger 


and Martial himself are notable examples). 
It may be questioned, of course, whether an act 


passed in Tiberius’ reign would still be operative sixty 
years later under Domitian. There are good grounds for 
believing that it would be. The Romans were not 
prone to change their laws overnight. In this par- 
ticular instance we have already seen how Claudius 
took cognizance of the senatus consultum of 27 A.D. 
in the case of the freedman Harpocras. It would be 
quite in keeping with Domitian’s zealous activity, 
especially after his assumption of the office of censor for 
life about 85 a.D., to give new force to restrictive legis- 
lation of this kind, as we are told he did specifically in 
similar matters of personal prerogative (Suetonius, Dom. 
7-8). A particular case in point is his reinforcement of 
the old lex Roscia, the history of which sheds light on 
the present question. This law, which reserved the first 
fourteen rows in the auditorium of the theatre for mem- 
bers of the equestrian class, was introduced by the 
tribune L. Roscius Otho and passed in 67 B.c. Though 
it sometimes was disregarded in practice and had to 
be revived by imperial fiat (cf. Suetonius, Aug. 14. 
Dom. 8.3; Martial 5.8), it continued on the statute 
books for. at least two hundred years and probably 
longer and is frequently alluded to, either in sub- 
stance or by name, in the literature of the Silver Age.® 
Martial shies to the privilege bestowed by this law 
without naming the law itself. With this we may com- 
pare his manner of referring to the wordly success of 
his cobbler in 3.16 and 59, who, we may reasonably 
assume, has along with his wealth also risen to the 
status of an equestrian. This cobbler we may regard as 
true cousin of the barber Cinnamus of Epigrams 754 
who, thanks to the benefaction of a lady, has 
dubbed a knight. If a barber, why not a cobbler? In- 
nocuos permitte sales. 
JoHN W. SpastH, JR. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


6Cf. CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19, 1926, 122. 

7Cf£., e.g., Martial 7.64 (with the note in Bridge and Lake’s 
edition) ; Facies, Histories 1.13.1; Suetonius, Aug. 27.2. 

8Cf., e.g., Martial 5.8, 14, 23, 27, 35, 38, 41; Suetonius, 
lulius 39.2 (and the passages cited above); Juvenal 3.153ff. 
and especially 14.323 (bis septem ordinibus quam lex dignatur 
Othonis) . 


other into the exalted social* order of the Roman 


Martial and the “Calabrian” Poet 


5.30.2 Nec minus in Calabra suspiciende lyra 
8.18.5 Sic Maro nec Calabri temptavit carmina Flacci 
12.94.5 Fila lyrae movi Calabris exculta Camenis 

Paul Giese cited this group of passages together with 
Martial’s reference to Cicero as Arpis disertis (4.55.3) 
in his Kritische Bemerkungen zu Martial as evidence 
of Martial’s carelessness or ignorance in matters of 
literary history. Professor L. W. Daly (CPh 37, 1942, 
322) suggests that Martial’s “error” may be explained, 
but not condoned, by supposing that he misunderstood 
or remembered faultily Horace, Carm. 4.8.13-20, where 
Horace says that commemorative inscriptions do not 
more brightly illustrate the high worth of the Scipios 
than does the Calabrian poet (Calabrae Pierides). Pro. 
fessor Daly will not allow Martial the plea of metrical 
exigency, though it is hard to see how the forms of 
Calaber in these lines could be replaced very readily by 
corresponding forms of Apulus with its long antepenult. 
Nor do I believe that the error is made more heinous 
by repetition, for it is quite in the manner of Martial 
to indulge in repeated variations of a formula he has 
once discovered. But these latter points are minor and 
do not detract from the shrewdness of the conjecture. 
Curiously enough, Porphyrio made the very mistake 
that Daly believes Martial made (ad Carm. 4.8.20) : 
quam c. P. Sua vult intelligi carmina, quia in urbe 
Venusina (sic Heraeus ad P 59, 1g00, 160) natus est, 
quae est in Calabria atque Apulia. With this scholium 
in mind we might modify Professor Daly’s theory: 
Martial did check his references, but, not unlike some 
modern students of Horace, he glanced hurriedly at 
the marginal gloss of his cheap copy of Horace instead 
of studying the text. That gloss was the source of 
Porphyrio’s scholium. 

But the possibility that Martial’s error is entirely 
geographical, and perhaps deliberate too, must be con- 
sidered. Porphyrio’s ignorance of southeastern Italian 
geography is notorious (cf. the scholium quoted and 
Shorey on Hor. Carm. 1.28.3). Some time between the 
dates of Horace and Martial, Pomponius Mela wrote 
De Chorographia and revealed that while he knew that 
Ennius was born in Rudiae he did not know that 
Rudiae was in Calabria (Mela 2.66; of. Pliny, N. H. 
3-102 and Nissen 2.882). It is further to be observed 
that at about this time Apulia and Calabria were in 
the same regio (Pliny, N. H. 3.99); that the peninsula 
might be called Messapia, lapygia, Calabria, or Salen- 
tina (Strabo 6.3.5); that Messapia is defined as Apulia 
(Paul. Fest. 112.12 Teubner); that Ovid refers to 
northern Apulia as Messapiaque arva (Met. 14.513); 
and that the Scholiast comments with reference to 
Horace’s smiling angulus (Schol. Hor. Carm. 2.6.14) : 
Laudat autem Apuliam et Calabriam provincias, in 
qua et Tarentum situm est, cuius s¢ amoenitate et 
deliciis delectari dicit. 
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These references do not prove that at any time the 
names Apulia and Calabria could be used interchange- 
ably, but they do indicate that some latitude might 
be employed in a choice of a name for a general 
region. Martial may, I think, have had a sentimental 
reason for availing himself of this privilege to the ex- 
tent of calling Horace a Calabrian. Venusia and Ta- 
rentum are at a considerable distance from each other, 
but they are both on the Appian Way, in the same 
direction from Rome, and in the same general region 
of Italy. By obscuring their geographic separateness one 
may discover a note of nostalgia in Horace’s praise of 
the country about Tarentum (Carm. 2.6). Roman poets 
are fond of finding precedents for themselves, and I 
think that Martial may have been tempted to find in 
Horace’s half-melancholy longing for Tarentum’s 
beatae arces a precedent for his own long cherished 


and finally realized hope of retiring to Bilbilis. That 


Martial was familiar with this ode of Horace I have 
no doubt (cf. 12.63). 

Finally, if Martial did misunderstand Horace’s ref- 
erence to the Calabrian t, he must also have for- 
gotten a passage in Ovid’s Ars Amatoria (3.409-10) : 

Ennius emeruit Calabris in montibus ortus 
Contiguit poni, Scipio magne, tibi. 
For this distich is, I believe, a conscious reference to 
Horace’s lines about the Scipios and Ennius and in 
fact confirms Vollmer’s punctuation and interpretation 
of these lines (cf. Ovid’s poni with Horace’s non incisa 
notis marmora publicis). On the whole, then, I find it 
easier to believe that Martial could have committed, 
perhaps deliberately, a geographic solecism than that 
he could have misunderstood Horace and forgotten 
Ovid at one and the same time. 
Epwarp BoucHER STEVENS 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


Come Over Into Macedonia, A Story of a Ten- 
Year Adventure in Uplifting a War-Torn People. 
By Harotp B. ALLEN. vii, 301 pages, illustrated. 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick 1943 $3 
The student of ancient Greece finds much in cur- 

rent literature that helps him to understand and ap- 
preciate the land and its great contribution. Yet it is 
not often that one feels the continuity of the Hellenic 
spirit, of its weaknesses as well as its merits, shown in 
the account of this American’s experiences with the 
most acute agricultural problem faced in the early third 
of the twentieth century. 

With the collapse of the Smyrna campaign, Mus- 
tapha Kemal and his “Modern Turks” determined to 
drive out every last Greek from the soil of Asia Minor. 
The years 1921 and 1922 were bitter for the Greek 
people of this territory. The Turks were merciless in 
their pursuit and refugees were literally driven into 
the sea. Everything that could float was commandeered 
to take the scattered remnants of these people to the 
mainland of Greece. Once there, they were like flotsam 
tossed up on the beaches. Orphans by the hundred 
thousands, widows, family units wandered about des- 
perately seeking food, shelter, clothing and the op. 
portunity to begin life anew. 

Their anguish was heard throughout the world. 
Numerous relief organizations mobilized to answer 
the call. Important among these was the Near East 
Relief, which was later reorganized into the Near East 
Foundation. It sought above all to assist the dispossessed 
people in reestablishing themselves. A great part of 
the surging mass was resettled in Grecian Macedonia, 
and the Near East Foundation spent ten years assisting 
the new settlers in gaining the utmost benefits from 
poor land. The fine work was interrupted by the in- 
vasion of the German and Italian armies. 


Among the many Americans called on to share in 
this gigantic work was Harold B. Allen of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, who served as Director of Education for the 
Near East Foundation. Mr. Allen’s book is the chron- 
icle of his organization’s labors while assisting the 
Greek government in its efforts to make homes for the 
refugees on land that was new and strange to them. 
The book underscores the value of helping people to 
help themselves. Whenever innovations were to be in- 
troduced into a village, the Foundation very sensibly 
required that the people share the economic burden as 
well as provide the physical effort necessary to attain 
the selected objective. Through its field workers, the 
Foundation provided the necessary supervision and 
stimulus to incentive. 


Today many far-sighted persons, looking ahead to 
the conclusion of the present war, are proposing the 
shifting of populations in certain areas of Europe. They 
believe that this would alleviate minority problems that 
existed a few years ago. Very blithely they push pins 
about their maps, like pawns in a chess game, unaware 
(or at least not fully cognizant) of the enormous social, 
economic and political dislocation which will be visited 
upon their proposed migrants. Macedonia served as the 
laboratory for the first great experiment of this kind, 
and Mr. Allen has very carefully recorded significant 


phenomena observed therein. 


Merchants, bankers, clerks and independently 
wealthy persons had to turn to the soil in their efforts 
to rehabilitate themselves in their new surroundings. 
Farmers who were now tilling a new soil had to learn 
new technique to bring the highest possible yield from 
their meager fields. By way of practical, ingenious. 
patient methods Mr. Allen and his assistants helped 
peasants to improve their farm land and herds, to drain 
swamps and eliminate malaria, to establish sanitation 
controls, to provide well-baby clinics, play yards and 
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home demonstration centers. And all this was done 
in a setting which this book by both text and pictures 
makes exceptionally vivid for the admirer of Old Greece 
and her language and literature. 

To those interested in relief problems or exchanges 
of populations, Come Over into Macedonia will bear 
out the rich spiritual significance of its title. To even 
the casual reader Mr. Allen will impart information on 
the customs, habits and history of the peoples now in- 
habiting the northeasterly corner of Greece that is 
valuable in today’s social thinking. 

Although the volume contains many statistics and 
other evidences of authenticity, these at no time impede 
the main theme, which is a journal of the Near East 
Foundation’s very practical accomplishments in the 
poetic setting of Grecian Macedonia. 

THomas Z. MARSHALL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Josephus, With an English Translation by Ratpu 
Marcus. In nine volumes. VII Jewish Antiquities, 
Books XII-XIV. viii, 788 pages. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge; Heinemann, London 1943 
$2.50 
This latest volume in the Josephus series of the 

Loeb Classical Library merits the attention of scholars 

in at least the same degree as its predecessors, since it 

offers some of the most significant parts of the history 
pertaining to the Second Commonwealth. One may 
well have access to the editions of Josephus prepared 
by earlier scholars, such as Frobenius, and then in par- 
ticular those since Dindorf (1845-7). The work of 

Bekker is still valuable, as is that of Richter, and the 

edition of. Niese (1887-94), on which that of Naber 

is based, has excellencies which must be acknowledged 
to this day. Then, also, the translations of Josephus are 
valuable. The Latin version of Schuessler is still usable. 

as is that of Breithaupt, which of course is only a 

translation an abbreviated Josephus or, as this 

edition is called, the Hegesippus. The Breithaupt edition 
appeared about 1710. Its German counterpart is Jost, 
still found fairly generally, as in the Pritzlaff Library 

in St. Louis. The German edition by Gfrérer is a 

scholarly piece of work, but does not take into ac- 

count the later scientific investigations. In the field 
of English translations we have Traill (1867), but 
still older and very generally used is the version pre- 
pared by Whiston (1737), which ran through many 
editions, the last revision being prepared by Margo- 

liouth in 1906. 

It is most fortunate, not only for the world of 
scholars in the narrower sense, but for all those whose 
historical interest leads them into careful study of the 
Second Commonwealth of the Jews, that the works 
of Josephus were included in the Loeb Library, for 


a new translation, based upon the most recent critical 
investigations, was sorely needed. The work on the 
first three volumes of the Josephus set was done in 
England by Dr. H. St. John Thackeray. As the Pre- 
face of Volume V (Jewish Antiquites, Books V-VIII) 
states, Dr. Thackeray died early in the summer of 
1930 after he had sent to press the text and trans- 
lation of Book V and a portion of Book VI. It was at 
this point that Dr. Marcus took over. In presenting 
the continuation of Dr. Thackeray’s work, Dr. Marcus 
modestly writes: “No one realizes more fully than the 
present writer himself how difficult it is to come up to 
the standard of excellence set by Dr. Thackeray in his 
skillful translation of the works of Josephus included 
in the earlier volumes of this series. An attempt has 
been made to adhere to the spirit of his rendering, 
but some changes in style have been made, chiefly 
in the direction of a less formal and more modern 
idiom.” This objective was adhered to in Volume VI 
of the series and especially also in the volume which 
is before us at the present time, Volume VII of the 
series, containing Books XII-XIV of the Antiquities. 


Even a superficial comparison of the translation of- 
fered by Dr. Marcus with those of his predecessors 
in the field will show the superiority of this latest ver- 
sion of Josephus in English. The very first sentence 
of Book XII, Chapter I, reads, in the Whiston trans- 
lation; “Now when Alexander, king of Macedon, had 
put an end to the dominion of the Persians, and had 
settled the affairs in Judea, after the aforementioned 
manner, he ended his life. And his government fell 
among many.” The corresponding lines in the Marcus 
rendering read: “Having overthrown the Persian em- 
pire and settled the affairs of Judea in the manner 
described above, Alexander, the king of Macedon, 
died. And his empire fell to the share of many.” In 
the Whiston translation, the phrase, “he ended his 
life,’ might point to suicide or at least to an end 
of his life as a result, probably, of excesses. Doctor 
Marcus translates the phrase, reAevrGé tov Biov, with 
the simple verb, “died,” which definitely expresses 
the intention of Josephus, who clearly used the 
circumlocution only to have a figurative statement. 
One might want to put it: “He brought his life to 
a close.” There are other sections throughout the book 
which indicate that the translator endeavored to stay 
as close as possible to the original while making every 
effort to reproduce the narrative of Josephus in clear 
and idiomatic English of the present time. The result, 
in the opinion of the present reviewer, is very satis- 
factory. In fact, in reading the book at almost any 
point, one practically feels that he is reading an ac- 
count in original English. At the same time, a certain 
archaic flavor has been retained, in keeping with the 
subject and the time. 

The Greek text used in this new translation is that 
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of a critical edition on the basis of the apparatus in 
Niese’s editio major, not to be identified with the 
Niese-Naber text in the Teubner series. The trans- 
lator has met the problem of the many divergent spell- 
ings, especially of geographical names, by a constant 
reference to the forms accepted by modern scholars, 
especially on the basis of the work done by W. F. 
Albright and other archaeologists. There should, there- 
fore, be little difficulty about following the narrative 
of Josephus with reference to this difficulty. 

On account of the great amount of material offered 
in this volume, with its three voluminous books, the 
author-translator abandoned his plan of discussing 
some of the historical problems connected with the 
book. He does, however, in Appendices B, C, and D, 
present brief discussions of the date of the High Priesc 
Simon the Just (or Righteous), the problem of the 
early Seleucid rulers in their relation to the Jews, and 
the question of Antiochus III and the Jews. The ap- 
pended bibliographies on other problems, although 
called selective, are fairly exhaustive, and will prove 
of definite value to the research scholar in the field. 
A special history of the Jews during the period of the 
Second Commonwealth by Doctor Marcus is to be 
expected shortly. 

: P. E. KRETZMANN 
CONCORDIA SEMINARY, ST. LOUIS 


Greece of Tomorrow, Edited by Georce H. Cxase. 
93 pages, 3 maps. American Friends of Greece, New 
York 1943 $1 (A paperbound edition is sold at 50 
cents also by American Friends of Greece, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York.) 

All friends of Greece will welcome this slender, 
but highly informative book and those who wish to 
know more about this country, its people, and its 
immediate problems, will read its pages with interest 
and with profit. 

The genesis of the publication is briefly stated in 
the Foreword of its editor, Dean George H. Chase of 
Harvard University; The problems of the peace to 
follow this war seem to be more complex and the 
demands upon statesmen more compelling than at the 
end of any previous war. The conviction is growing 
that we must succeed in achieving a just and lasting 
peace .. . Much intelligent thought is being given in 
all quarters to the problems of peace . . . As a modest 
contribution to this thinking, we offer here a number 
of papers dealing with some problems of peace as they 
affect Greece, a country to which we feel eternally in- 
debted for what she has given to the world throughout 
her long history, and during the present war. 

The articles as printed in the book are as follows: 
Our Debt to Greece by George H. Chase; Greece 
and the Greeks of Today by Shirley H. Weber; Greece 


and her Neighbors (Relations with Bulgaria and with 
Albania) by Edward Capps; The Liberation of the 
Dodecanese Islands by Sarah Wambaugh; The Union 
of Cyprus with Greece by John H. Young; Greece 
and her Ships by William M. Chadbourne; The Post- 
War Economic Welfare of Greece by Abbott P. Usher; 
Government and People in Greece by Stephen P. Ladas. 

The first two papers, those of Dean Chase and Pro- 
fessor Weber, provide an appropriate introduction and 
background. Next, Professor Capps champions in con- 
vincing fashion the claims of Greece with respect to 
Macedonia, Western Thrace, and Northern Epirus. 
The liberation of the Dodecanese Islands, so long 
and unjustly delayed, and their reunion with Greece, 
is ably discussed by Dr. Sarah Wambaugh. The fer- 
vent hopes of the Cypriote Greeks for the union of 
Cyprus with Greece are presented, with the historical 
background, by John H. Young. The dependence of 
Greece on her merchant marine is revealed by Mr. 
Chadbourne and estimates are given of post-war re- 
construction requirements in her shipping, and the 
methods to be pursued are suggested whereby this 
vitally important aid to the self-support of the country 
may be recreated. Professor Usher’s article should be 
of real service, since it gives a clear picture of Greek 
economy and makes valuable suggestions concerning 
measures which may be taken to rehabilitate the 
stricken country. Finally, Dr. Ladas has succeeded in 
giving to the reader a clear picture of the confused 
recent political history of Greece. He also outlines 
the status of government and people as it will be at 
the end of the war and concludes with an expression 
of the high hopes and strong faith of the American 
Friends of Greece in the future of that country. 

In conclusion it may be said that these informative 
articles are most timely. It is to be hoped that they 
will be widely read and that they will be consulted 
and seriously considered by the statesmen who will 
have the grave responsibility, when the war is ended, 
of making just decisions in questions pertaining to 
Greece, the Balkans, and the eastern Mediterranean. 

LaRue Van Hook 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Humanism and Theology. By Werner JAEGER. 
viii, 87 pages. Marquette University Press, Mil- 
waukee 1943 (The Aquinas Lecture 1943) $1.50 
We have here a pocket-sized volume with neat bind- 

ing and clear type. It contains a single lecture with 

comment and bibliography assembled at the back. The 
division is threefold: (1) The humanistic aspect of St. 

Thomas’ theocentric view of the world; (2) The po- 

sition and special character of his age in the historic 

series of revivals of classical culture to which it be- 
longed; (3) The position of humanism with regard to 
the theological problem of the two basic forms of 
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humanism. In the expansion of this outline the scope 
of the word theology is limited to “the natural the- 
ology of the Greek thinkers and its influence on Chris- 
tian medieval thought.” 


The two basic forms of humanism are defined and 
described. The first is ancient sophistic humanism, 
aptly typified by Protagoras with his doctrine, “Man 
is the measure;”” this is flagrantly anthropocentric. Not 
very different is modern pragmatic humanism, which is 
likewise anthropocentric because it leaves room for re- 
ligion only as far as it meets the pragmatic test of 
rendering life “more tolerable.” From this remark and 
the tenor of the lecture in general it is manifest that 
the author ranges himself definitely on the side of 
religion. Opposed to the sophistic is classical humanism, 
which, while setting an extremely high value upon man 
as a rational creature, is yet theocentric in that through 
the agency of reason it discovers God “as the absolute 
form of perfection and the highest principle of being.” 
Thus God becomes the measure of all things. This class- 
ical humanism is identified to no small degree with 
Cicero's “humanitas,” which inspired Augustine and 
the humanists of the renaissance. At all times this type 
of humanism is characterized by the return to the study 
of great authors of antiquity. It is not to be confused 
with humanitarian or philanthropic sentiment although 


the word philanthropy is also of Greek origin. 


As was to be expected from the author of Paideia, 
certain lines of historical continuity are marked out with 
distinctness. The first of these is the long, punctuated 
series of humanistic revivals: the first three are Cice- 
ronian, Augustinian and Carolingian respectively; the 
fourth 1s represented by Thomas Aquinas and Dante, 
the next by the humanists of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries and the last by nineteenth-century 
scholarship. All of these, the author rightly declares, 
have a just title to the name of renaissance, a term 
somewhat arrogantly reserved for a single movement. 
What we call the renaissance 1s adversely criticized as 
being too largely imitative. The Thomist revival and 
the more recent one, which began in the nineteenth 
century, have this in common, that their aim was 
the thorough understanding of certain phases of ancient 
thought with a view to the discovery of truth. 

There is only one point on which this reviewer 
would venture to raise a doubt, that “the Acts of the 
Apostles represent St. Paul as the first to acknowledge 
the great historical task of a synthesis of ancient culture 
and the Christian spirit” (62). The Prognostica of 
Aratus, which Paul quoted on the Areopagus, would 
have been no adequate basis for a synthesis, nor does 
the slight phrase he employed constitute evidence that 
he had ever read the poem any more than First Corin- 
thians 15:33 proves that he had read Menander. There 
seems to be more reason for believing that Paul’s gen- 
eral attitude was rather one of defiance than concili- 


ation. It might be urged also that the season was too 
early for the task of synthesis. Neither was the new 
sect addressing itself to pagan intellectuals; its im- 
mediate problem was to bring salvation to the multi- 
tudes. It might even be argued that the sermon on 
the Areopagus was a mis-step; it certainly failed to 
impress his audience. No one would deny to Paul the 
possession of a quick and incisive mind but few would 
claim for him architectonic gifts of a logical sort. 


If the judgment of one who knows little of Church 
History but who has long been interested in World 
History has any value, I venture the opinion that the 
stigma of intellectual inferiority was felt most keenl 
in the West. In the dialogue of Minucius Felix (38. 5) 
it could be said by Octavius, Philosophorum supercilia 
contemnimus, but this was not true. The very fact that 
this defiant assertion needed to be made is the proof 
of its falsity. There is an apologetic tone in the Chris- 
tian literature of the West. There was a hankering 
among churchmen for the respect of intellectual men. 
The last weapon of learned paganism was scorn, and 
it grew more scornful as its circumference contracted 
just as a dead sea grows more saline with shrinkage and 
evaporation. 


It was natural that the synthesis of Platonism with 
Christianity should have come first; the points of con- 
tact were more obvious. Support for monotheism was 
especially welcome when polytheism was in vogue. It 
was just as natural that Anistotelianism should have had 
to wait longer. So long as the question of divine provi- 
dence was a burning issue among thinking men Aris- 
totle was an outlaw. In the Praeparatio of St. Eusebius 
(p. 800) he ts paired with Epicurus, very low company 
in those days. Only when the existence of divine 
providence had been firmly established as a doctrine 
and the belief in revealed religion had won general ac- 
ceptance could the task of synthesizing faith and 
reason be profitably undertaken. Before that time they 
could hardly have been matched on equal terms. The 
synthesis seems to have been the more satisfactory 
because it was so brilliantly carried out. This was not 
the end of the charge of intellectual inferiority but it 
could never afterwards be urged with its former force. 
Aristotle had been made into a powerful ally. 

The contemporary interdependence of classical studies 
and mediaeval studies ought to win for this little 
volume a wide circle of readers. It is so perspicuously 
written that even the educated layman could read it 
with understanding. Few scholars are capable of 
mastering the vast amount of reading necessary for 
framing such a synoptic discussion and for this reason 
among others it deserves special commendation. It in- 
creases in a substantial way the huge debt already owed 
to the author. 

Norman W. DeWrrt 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


